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Emportation of Cattle. 
The readers of the Farmer will remember 


I’/mus,for forming a company of ten or twen- 


ty individuals, to pay $500 each, to raise a 
fund for the importation of choice improved | 
Short Horn Cattle; and invited such gentle- 
menas were disposed to become members of | 
such a company to forward their names to 
this office. 
communication from one of our own citi- 
zens, approving the plan, and pledging him- |! 
self to become one of the company. 


We the next week published a 


We 
liave now the pleasure of publishing the 
names of five gentlemen, (one-half of the 
smaller company proposed,) all of Buffalo, |, 
who are subscribers of $500 each to the pre- 
posed company. ‘The following are the 


names ? 
].. F. Aen, ‘} 
Hiram Prarv, | 


Samver Wi.xeson, > Buffalo. 

ORLANDO ALLEN, | 

Joun W. Crark, 

Waruam Wuirney, Rochester. 

Only four more subscribers are wanting to 

make up the sum of Five Thousand Dollars; 
and we have no doubt but fourteen may be ob- 
tained, and Ten Thousand Dollars raised, if 
the attention of the wealthy and public spir- 
ited gentlemen of Western New York could 
be properly called to the subject. To those 
who are not sufficiently aware of the impor- 
tance and necessity of the measure proposed, 
we commend the remarks of Ulmus, publish- | 
ed in this day’s Farmer. 





On Apples as Food for Stock. 

The comparative scarcity and high price 
of barley and Indian corn, would be much 
more severely felt, were it not for the unu- 
sual abundance of apples, which have mate- 
rially assisted in the fattening of swine. We 
were shown a fine let of hogs the other day, 
which had been fed and were feeding, solely | 
on apples and pumpkins boiled together, and 
though the pork will not be so solid as that 
which is corn-fed, yet it can be afforded ata 
much cheaper rate. Sweet apples, bruised, | 
are also excellent for milch cows, as well as | 
for cattle that are fattening for beef. 

Many of our farmers conscientiously re- 
frain from converting their apples into cider ; | 
and as the price of this fruit is so low in ma- | 


| frost. 





ny parts of this district as scarcely to afford | 


, | mwa , 
any profit, some proprietors have cut downa I ground, though still fine, are evidently on the 
part of their orchards. We have viewed | wane. A low variety of the China Rose is 


these operations with regret. If the trees 
bear sour apples, which are less valuable for 
feeding to live stock, it requires but a small 


handsome ; and one solitary flower of Vinca 
major, is as bright as the spring. ‘The plant 


is more tender however, than the common 


share of (skill) and enterprize to change the | 


tops, and to make them bear the best sweet 
apples. We presume there are few neigh- 
borhoods where a farmer, if ignorant of the 


process himself, would find it difficult to pro- | 


cure a grafter. 


Among the apples best adapted for live | 


_ stock, that we have seen, are the sweet bough, 


sweeting, which is strictly a winter fruit. 


The latter is the best apple when baked for | 


eating with milk, that we have ever found ; 


_ (or harvest apple,) which begins to ripen’ here | 
/ soon after midsummer,—and the T'allman’s 


periwinkle (Vinca minor) which is often im- 
properly called “ myrtle.” 

In a former volume of the Genesee Far- 
mer, I mentioned my final success in cultiva- 
ting Houstonia cerulea which is now finely 
in bloom. The common earth worm, the 
troubler of our fertile soil, destroyed many of 
those littie plants by working among their 
roots ; but I overcame this difficulty by crow- 
ding moss round the plants which kept them 


_ firm and prevented their roots from being ex- 


and the saccharine matter which it contains || 


ing out at that inclement season. The ob- 


_in abundance, shows its great value for feed- 


serving farmer will scarcely overlook anoth- | 
er quality in this fruit: itis less damaged by | 


freezing than most other apples. 


Both the Sweet Bough and the Tallman’s | 
Sweeting are small trees, and one hundred | 
and sixty, (one to every square perch) might |, 


be judiciously set on an acre. 
unnamed seedling, which ripens early in au- 


_tumn, so as to supply the vacancy between 
the other two kinds, which we also highly 


prize, as it produces very rich sweet apples 


We have an | 


require bruising when fed to cattle, as none | 


are large enough tochoke them. We think 


that three acres appropriated to these three | 


kinds of apples, and containing four hundred 
and eighty trees, would constitute a very 
valuable part of a farm. When the trees ar- 


rive at a bearing state, scarcely any care or | 


cultivation is required, except to keep up the 
fences, and to keep out strong weeds. What 


» known,” 


other three uncultivated acres of a farm, , 


would be more profitable ? 


On preserving Cabbage in Win- 
TER. 


We might have mentioned another method | 


of preserving cabbage through the winter; | 
separate the loose leaves and stalks,and then 


putting the heads into a conical pile, treat 


them in all respects as we do potatoes or tur- 


ground. 





Autumnal Flowers. 
[In a letier of the 2ist ult.) 

The season of garden flowers is nearly 
over ; and the cool wind which is now fresh- 
ening from the west after the late heavy rain, 
may be considered as the prelude of winter. 
The flower is too tender a part, even of the 


most hardy plants, to bear many degrees of | 


Those of the Black Hellebore which 
I noticed as continuing from autumn till 
spring, were under cover and buried in the 
snow. 

The Chinese Chrysanthemums in the open 


‘| in great abundance; and so small as notto | 


posed to the sun and wind. The moss also 
served to retain the moisture. This flower 
isa favorite, for though not splendid yet is 
pretty, and reminds me of“ the days of other 
years.” 





On Plant-Lice, (dphides.) 

In a late number of our paper, we noticed an 
elaborate article in the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, on British Plant-Lice,by 
Professor Rennie. He commences with saying, 
that the seinsects (aphides) “ are in these temper- 
ate climates, next tothe locusts of warm climates 
in their destructiveness to growing crops ;” and 
afterwards remarks, “ It is my wish to bring to- 
gether all the facts which lie scattered about in 
numerous works both foreign and British; and 
to add to these such observations as I have my- 
self made,—a task which has not, so far as I am 
aware, been hitherto attempted in any language, 
though its utility to every man engaged in culti- 
vating the soil, must be very obvious.” It is our 
design to notice some of the most interesting 
facts. 

“With respect to pairing and reproduction, the 


| plant lice are the most singular animals yet 


They pass through nine generations 
without the intervention of a male, a circum- 
stance which has long been known to Entomolo- 
gists; and “all these brood are uniformly fe- 
inales, no males being produced till towards the 
close of summer or autumn.” 

Of “the very numerous increase of these in- 


' sects” the following account is given: “ Dr, Ri- 


chardson in the plant-louse of the Rose (.4. rose) 
reckons in one season ten generations,each gene- 
ration averaging 50 individuals, so that by multi- 
plying 50 nine times by itself, one egg will give 


; ; | origin to the almost incredible number of 25,065,- 
neps, when these are buried in the open | 
| number of eggs laid by the tenth generation be- 
| fore winter, for the renewal of their progeny the 


‘| following season. 








093,750,000,000,000. ‘T'o this must be added the 


M. Reaumur however, on the 
observations of M. Bonnet, reckons 90 for the 
first generation from a single mother, and reck- 
oning that each of these produces 90 more, the 
second generation will be 8,100; the third will be 
729,000; the fourth will be 65,610,000; and the 
fifth will be 5,904,900,000, The ninth genera- 
tion in this case would be 350,970,489,000,000,- 
000. ‘This calculation is founded on the best as- 
certained facts.” 

‘Even however at the lowest estimate, the 
rate of increase is almost inconceivable, and 
hence we need not wonder that these insects 
sometimes appear in such numbers as to obscure 
the air. ‘On the first of August,’ says White of 
Selborne, ‘about half an hour after three in the 
afternoon, the people of Selborne were surprised 
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by a shower of .4phides which fell in these parts. 
They who were waiking the streets at that time 
found themselves covered with these insects, 
which settled also on the trees and gardens, and 
blackened all the vegetables where they alighted. 
These armies no doubt, were then in a state of 
emigration, and shifting their quarters, and might 
perhaps have come from the great hop plantations 
of Kent and Sussex, the wind being that day at 
north, They were observed at the same time at 
Farnham, and all along the vale of Alton. ‘1 
remember seeing,’ says Major, ‘in this neighbor- 
hood (Leeds) in the month of September, I be- 
lieve in the year 1829, the species which infests 
the apple tree, alight in clouds, so as almost to 





cover every kind of tree or plant they come in | 


contact with. ” 


“It is the ge 
chiefly in the egg state, the eggs, or perhaps more 
correctly the cocoons, being hatched the suc- 
ceeding spring. ‘There can be no doubt, howe- 
ver, that this, if it be the general fact, has ex- 
ceptions ; for many of the perfect plant-lice pass 
the winter in sheltered places, in a similar man- 
ner to the female wasps and bumble bees, which 
pear in the autuma, and while the males all die, 
they remain ready to bring forth a numerous pro- 
geny in spring.” 

“The popular notions, often adopted in books 
by compilers, respecting the modes of feeding in 
the plant-lice, is not only erroneous but impossi- 
ble in fuct. The presence of the hop-fly (2. hu- 
suuli) says one of these authors, will entirely de- 
pend (else we are mucli deceived in vur observa- 
tions) on some morbid change in the plant itself, 
and these are linked together as cause and eilect. 
Now this morbid change will be connected with 
corresponding mutations in the atmosphere,some 
blight imported on the wings of the wind, by 
which the ambient air is parched, while a crip- 
pled and diseased vegetation transpires trom its 
leafage the saccharine exudation calied honey- 
dew ; and as the cagles (vwltures) ‘will collect 
where the carcass ts, so aphides congregate 
where the leaves are imbued with this morbid 
nectar.’ But so far from this being the fact, the 
hop-fly neither does nor can feed on the honey- 
dew ; and if it did, it would prove rather beneti- 
cial than otherwise,by clearing it from the leaves, 
whose respiratory functions it obstructs, in the 
same way as treacle introduced into the lungs 
will obstruct the breathing of animals. ‘The un- 
questionalie facts are, that the hop-tly (dphis hu- 
muli) so far from feeding on diseased plants, only 
selects the youngest and most healihy leaves and 


shoota, into the tender and most juicy parts of |) tor, as it may as frequently happen to be one of | 


which it thrusts its beak (/Aaustellum) which 1s 
longer than its body, and no more fitted for lap- 
ping honey-dew than the bill of Asop’s crane 
was for eating out of a shallow plate.” 

“In order to acid more power to the suckers, 
the insects may be observed to clevate the hinder 
part of their bodies while they press down their 
heads to force the sucker deeper into the bark of 
the plant.” 

“Jt will appear from these details not a littic 
singular that a naturalist so favorably known for 


have inadvertently advanced the extraordinary 
opinion that the ‘ masticating organs’ of sucking 
insects being ‘totally useless,’ and such ‘insects 
being supported by suction alone, it is obvious 
that in this state they can do no injury to the ag- 
riculturists.’? It would certainly be zood news to 
the growers of beans, hopsand cabbagcs, if this 
strange assertion accorded with fact.” 

“We are told by vegetable physiologists, that 
the sap, after its ascent, is spread out on the up- 
per surface of the leaves, to be exposed to the 
light and air, where it is converted into pulp, 
analagous to the blood of animals, and returned 
by the under surface of the leaf. Now it is usu- 
ally on the under side of the leaves that the plant- 
lice establish themselves to catch up this pulp as 
soon as it is prepared, or on the young shoots, 
where they take it up as itdescends. ‘The whole 
plant is thus robbed of its nourishment, and the 
leaves shrivel up, as is seen on the cabbaye, and 


oa the plum and the currant tree; or the blos- | 


nerally received opinion among | 
naturalists, that plant-lice pass the winter only or || 


‘| 
i! 





| produced with win 





! 
' 


marked for several successive years, that soon af- 


| 


leaves have only afew days betore been literally 
covered with them in millions. 


_ position of the eggs for the succeeding spring; 
‘but itis by no means an easy thing to ascertain 


ing all females. 


'soms drop, and the fruit does not set, as is seen 


_— SS - EE 


in the bean and the hop.” 
“In the case of the hop-fly, I have myself re- 


ter midsummer they all disappear, though the 


The same is the 
case with those called the dolphin which infest 
the bean (Aphis fabe) and that which infests the 
elder, named the Zebra (4. sambuct.) It is high- 
ly probable that all these perish svon after the de- 


this. If they migrate to the sea-coast and are 
drowned, as we are partly entitled to mfer, their 


a 














———_—____— 
Ti 
! of ta yin a mn some of the larger species 
garden fhes, called from their color Wasp-flies 
, (Syrphide,) and sometime ignorantly mistake; 
tor bees, are more common than the last, Th oe 
maggots have no feet, are soft and slimy se 
thickest at the tail, tapering towards the head. 
and are greenish or brownish white. So late ‘a 
December, (1834) owing to the mild weather. | 
found one of these maggots feeding on the cab 
bage plant-lice at Lee in Kent. All these aphi. 
divorous insects are slow in their movements, {; 
as the plant-lice never move from their feeding 
places so long as they can obtain food, their enc. 
/mies require neither agility nor stratagem in oy. 
der to catch their prey, and the plant lice them. 





fate is similar to that of the locust. 

“'T’o enable the plant-lice to migrate, I have | 
to point out one of the most singular adaptations | 
of Providence known in any animal. When | 
these insects first appear in spring, they are all | 


|| females, and without wings; but as the season | 


advances, and it becomes indispensable to some 

of them to shift their quarters to procure food, a | 
number are produced with wings, these also be- 
But upon one of these winged 
females settling in new quarters at a distance 
from her place of birth, she does not bring forth | 
winged young ones like herself, but chiefly wing- 


‘less ones, among which however, a few winged | 


' number are without wings, but like the winged | 


ones also appear, all being still females. In the 
autumn, when males are produced, the greater 


' females already mentioned, some males are also | 


, 


' 
| 


| among their growing crop in search of plant lice, 


_ the structure of their bills.” 


' deners and farmers to be caretul before they set 


rather flat, broadest about the shoulders, and ta- 


‘rather slowly. 





plant lice! 
his beautiful drawings as Mr. Swainson, should |! 


to enable thei to mii- 


cs 
=) 


grate.” 
“ Svstematic writers and compilers have alto- 
J 


/gether overlooked the fact, that the immense 


swarms of plant-lice produced on almost every 


species of vegetables, appear to have been in- |) 


tended by Providence to supply food to the 
smaller soft-biiled birds, (Sylviade,) particularly 
the yellow wrens, the gold crest, the babillard, 
any many others. Itis no uncommon thing for | 
gardeners who observe these little birds busy 


to accuse them of devouring the crop itself,—a | 
circumstance quite impossible, in consequence of 


“ Next to birds, the most destructive natural 
enemies of plant-lice, are insects, some of which, 
as in the case of birds, are accused of commit- 
ting the depredations they actually prevent; and 
there we should earnestly impress it upon gar- 
about destroying any prevalent insect, to ascer- 
tain that the one they attack is the real depreda- 





those which feed upon the destroyers. The sim- | 
ple test is seeing an insect actually eat or suck, and | 
then there can be no doubt. Sometime ago, [ re- 
marked in a periodical work, an account by a 
correspondent of the ravages committed on beans, 
turneps, and hops, by the shrimp grub of the 
common lady-bird, (Coccinella seplem-punctata, ) 
though these insects in both their active stages 
of life, most certainly never touch vegetable sub- 
stances, feeding entirely on the green flies or 


“The grubs of most species of lady-birds are 
about the size of a house-fly without its wings, 


pering off towards the tail; the general color 
bluish, or brownish black, with usually a few 
dull orange spots. They have six feet, and move 
In some seasons they multiply 
very much, as in 1807, when they covered the 
cliffs at Brighton, and of all the watering places 
on the Kentish and Sussex coasts, in such num- 
bers as alarmed the ignorant and superstitious. 
In 1826 the lady-birds cleared off swarms of the 
gooseberry plant-louse. Several instances of a si- 
milar kindare on record, The lady-birds themselves, 
as well as their grubs, feed on the plant-lice. ‘The 
grub also of lace-winged flies (Fiemero bide) well 
known for their slow flight,their broad pale green- 
ish, gauze-like wings, their shining amber-like 
eyes and bad scent, are so great devourers of 
the plant-lice, that M. Reaumur calls them plant- 
lice lions, ‘hese grubs are longer bodied, and 
not so common as the lady-bird grubs, 





selves make no effurt to escape. So great is their 
stupidity, says Dr. Virey of Paris, “that they eee 
their comrades devoured by their side, without 
dreaming that a similar fate awaits themselves 
If thisis philosophy and contempt of life, it eer- 
tainly could not be carried farther; for the old 
stoics themselves never manifested half the in. 
difference and apathy of our plant-lice? 
_ “Besides these insects which seem thus to be 
in some degree peculiarly aphidivorous,the plant- 
lice do not eseape from the common pest of thi 
insect world, the ichneumon flies, whose wel! 
known custom itis to deposit their eggs in th. 
bodies of other insects; and the grubs when 
hatched, therefore, feed upon the living vitals oi 
| the creature infested, tll death is the inevitable 
consequence, ‘The species of ichneumon which 
thus attack plant-lice, are necessarily small.” 
“Were it nothing more than supplying food 
for so many birds and insects, it would be a libel 
on Providence to say that plant-lice have been 
made invain. ‘They may also be conjectured to 
/ have been provided asa check upon the too great 
increase of particular plants ; but this though no 
doubt important in a natural state of things, by 
no means accords with the artificial views of gar- 
_deners and farmers, who desire such increase to 
| be as great as possible. 

“In order to keep down the numbers of th 
plant-lice, the first thing we should recommend 
is, to give all possible encouragemant to the 
breeding of their natural enemies, the soft-billed 
birds, and the insects already mentioned ; for we 
are sorry to say, that all other methods recom- 
mended are sadly deficient in being extensively 
effectual. Were it possible, as it seems not to be, 
to discover the winter depusits of the eges or 
pup, or the winter retreats of the insects them- 
selves when these continue to live, something el- 
fectual might be done. But when it is recoilect- 
ed that snails and slugs which are so much larg- 
er and more easily seen, continue to infest gai- 
dens, notwithstanding the precautions taken to 
extirpate them, we cannot hope much to be done 
against the small or minute plant lice. 

“One of the methods for destroying plant-lice 
is by means of tobacco smoke, thrown forcibly 
on the infested plants by means of a pair of bel- 
lows—a plan which answers well in the case ¢! 
small plants, when they are previously covered 
with inverted funnels of brown paper to confine 
the smoke. Inthe stove and the conservatory 
again, the whole place may be shut up close,and 
half a pound, or some such quantity of tobacco, 
may be burnt on a brazier, without injury to the 
plants.” (To be continued.) 


. 


Seasonablie Hints for December. 
It is of vital importance to success in winter- 
ing domestic animals, that they commence in 
And this should be kept up 
throughout the winter. All farmers should make 
it an invariable rule, to which they should at all 
times rigidly adhere, and to the observance of 
which their strenuous efforts should be exerte¢, 
‘to have their cattle and domestic animals in 98 
| good condition in spring as at any season of the 
|year, This will eventually be found to be the 
cheapest way of keeping them; and as much 
more profitable in the end, as fino, pealthy, 
smooth and fat animals are more profitable thes 


good condition. 
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thin, raw-boned, slab-sided shaggy ones. Regu- 
larity in feeding a sufficient quantity of food, 
shelter from severe cold and storms, and what- 
ever else may contribute to their comfort and en- 
joyment, will render this of easy accomplishment. 


It is commonly considered more difficult to 
winter sheep, than most other domestic animals, 
and this is doubtless true to a certain extent. 
But in nine cases out of ten, the want of suc- 
cess is owing to bad management, which is gene- 
rally misnamed ill luck. Sheep, in order to 
bear the winter well, should first of all be pre- 
pared for it by being kept in good condition at 
the commencement. About the first of Decem- 
ber, instead of being left to roam over the fields 
to obtain food from the scanty herbage, they 
should be entirely fed on the preserved growth 
of summer. Little nutriment can be found in 
crass at this season,—besides, what now remains 
should be left to prepare it for an early and vi- 
gorous growth in spring. 


There is one subject which has as yet received 








but little attention from our farmers—it is that of || 


providing suitable sheds for the protection of | 


sheep from the winter's cold. Now we are aware |, 


that many farmers consider this as wholly unne- 
cossary, and believe that sheep, with their thick 
coats of wool, would be no more benefited by 
shelter, than the down-clad animals of the Arc. 


weather, carefully seeking what feeble protection 
they could obtain from the storm, by the side of 
stacks, or under open fences? Would they do 
this if it did not contribute to their comfort? 
Certainly not. Whatever therefore contributes 
to their comfort, demands attention ; and whate- 
ver causes suffering to them, should be earefully 
But by constant exposure in open 
ficlds to storms and snow, they are almost con. 
stantly suffering in a greater or less degree 
In those 


avoided. 


throughout the long months of winter. 
countries in Europe which grow large quantities 
of the finest wool, strict attention is given tothis 
subject, and sheep are not only sheltered every 
night, but whenever the weather demands it dur- 
ing the day; and this is also said to be essential. 
ly necessary in preserving the quality and fine- 
mess of the wool. 


} 
' 
| 





| 
| 


! 





'a loss, I think he said, of three or four. 


straw litter, which will absorb all excreted mat. 
ters from them, and form valuable manure. 


—_+_— 


It is a mistaken notion that water is not neces. | 


sary for sheep—the fact that they always drink | 
when it is supplied to them proves that it is | 
needed for the performance of the animal func. | 
tions, to which it is as requisite as in other ani. | 
mals. Experience has also proved the correct- 
ness of this. 


Not only sheep, but all domestic animals which 
exist in numbers, should be divided into parcels 
or flocks and separated thus from each other; | 
each flock to consist of those of nearly equal 
vigor and size ; by this the weaker ones will not | 
suffer from the domination of the stronger, but 
will all feed alike and do well. Particular care 
should be taken that old, poor, and diseased sheep | 
be separated from the rest, so that they may re. | 
ceive more attention, better feeding and more ef. '' 
fectual shelter, 


Thus, by commencing the wintering of sheep | 
in good condition—by sheltering them from the | 
severity of the weather—by supplying them with | 
water—by affording the weaker the additional 
protection they need—and above all, by inter- 
mixing dry food with a proper quantity of roots, 
(especially ruta baga,)—little difficulty will be 
experienced in sustaining them during winter in 


The following account of successful manage. 
ment of sheep by a gentleman of Philadelphia, 
is.taken from the Baltimore Farmer, and well 
explains the secret which many suppose the art 
consists in: ‘On Mr. Barney’s late visit to this | 
city, I put the question to him, wherein consist- 
ed his superior managementof sheep? He gave 
the following reply: He said a gentleman visit- 
ed him not long since, and on going to his sheep. | 
yard, and viewing it, asked him the same ques. | 
tion. He showed at that time, from fifty ewes, | 
upwards of sixty lambs, all lively and brisk, with | 
The | 
gentleman observed to him that he had his shed | 


| covered with dead lambs ; and asked wherein the | 


There are various methods by which preper || 
sheds could be cheaply constructed for this pur- | 
pose; the following description from Arthur || 
Young may afford a useful hint to those who | 


may wish to direct their attention to the subject. 
«Ihe late Gen. Murray’s standing folds enclosed 
an area of 57 yards in length, and 20 broad,con- 
taining 1,140 square yards. Above 700 ewes 
were folded in it at night, and for that number it 
is more than a yard and a half for-each sheep. 
All around it was a shed nine or ten feet wide, 





and also across the middle, which latter was open | 


on both sides. A rack of hay placed against the 
wall, which was boarded, surrounded the whole ; 
and another, which was double, to be eaten out 
of on both sides, stood along the central shed; 
under the rack was a small manger, in which 
the food was given.” In whatever way sheds are 
constructed, it is indispensibly necessary that 
they be kept clean at all times; to effect this 


object they shoud be frequently supplied with 





/and they have not a sufficient supply of gastric 


secret of breeding lay. Mr. Barney observed to | 
him, you stuff your sheep with dry food. Yes, | 
as much good clover and hay as they will eat, | 
was the reply.--You give them no water, but | 
suffer them to go out in time of snow and eat it t 
as they are disposed to do? Yes.—Then, said | 
Mr. Barney, there lies the secret. Your sheep || 
fill themselves with dry hay; they get no water ; | 


| juice to promote the digestion of the hay in the | 


| 





| they lose their appetite ; are thrown into a fever ; 
and cannot bring forth their young, or they | 
| bring forth a feeble, starved lamb, that falls off | 


stomach; they cannot raise it to chew the cud; | 


and dies on the first exposure to the cold and rain. 
On the contrary, I take care to provide my sheep | 
with good clear water in summer and winter. I | 
feed them regularly with hay through the win- | 
ter, and give them ruta baga and mangel wurtzel 
every day- ‘The ewes produce me 120 per cent. 
increase in lambs. You cannot, says Mr. Bar. | 
ney, get along without ruta baga and mangel 
wurtzel.” The writer adds, that he had then ; 
just sold his sheep for upwards of seventeen dol. 
lars per head to the butchers. 





| 


' small. 


' ces a little salt. 


= —_ ee — —— ++ 


The winter food for domestic animals isalwaye . 
an article of importance, both on account of the 
quantity required, and its value. There is scarce- 
ly any place where good hay will not at some sea- 
son of the year bring several dollars a ton. Eve- 
ry means, therefore, by which it may be saved, 
or the nutriment it contains applied to the best 
effect, should claim especial attention. It is as- 
serted on high authority, that by cutting all 


_ kinds of dry fodder before feeding to cattle, at 
| least one half is saved; but even supposing the 


saving to be only to one-third, it is evident it 


_ would ina few years amount to no small sum 
| where any considerable number of animals are 
| Wintered. 


The labor of cutting is indeed some- 


_ thing, but very trifling where a good machine is 


employed. Among the straw-cutters of which 
we have had an opportunity of witnessing the 
operation, Green’s stands pre-eminent in excel- 
lence.* Although it is worked by hand,its motion 
is so easy that one man may turn it with facility, 


| and cut all that another man can place in the 


feeding trough working with activity,and having 
the hay or straw close athand. ‘T'wo bushels of 
cut food are easily produced in a minute. If 


, the first cutting should not be fine enough, it 


may be passed repeatedly through, until it has 
been reduced to any degree of fineness. The 


. ” ‘ / expense or labor of cutting fodder with such a 
| fine condition, without danger of the frequent | . . 


tic regions. But thisis a greaterror. Who has || losses, so often attributed to bad fortune only. 
not observed them, on the approach of severe || 


machine as this must of course be exceedingly 
And if driven by horse power, far less 
so. And when it is considered that in addition 
to the improved quality which it gives to hay and 


_ straw, other coarse feed, and especially the large 
_ or main stalk of corn fodder, which is highly 
_ nutritious, but generally rejected by cattle, may 


by cutting and mixing with a little meal, be fed 
to them, the advantages to every farmer who 


| feeds farm stock to any extent, must be obvious. 


Yet notwithstanding this, what a vast majori- 
ty pursue the old wasteful course! Few men 
would think of throwing fifty dollars in bank 
notes into the fire every winter, then why should 


| they pursue a course which causes, in effect, an 


equal loss ? 





>? We thank Mr. Merrit for his communi- 


| cation given in the present number of the Far- 


mer, and beg to assure him that we shall be glad 
to receive the particulars to which he alludes in 
his ** P. S.” or to receive communications from 
him on any other subject. 


Receipt ror curing Beer.—Pack down the 
beef as close as possible, sprinkling on the pie- 
Pour on weak brine, and let it 
stand 3 or 4 days. Draw off the brine without 
disturbing the meat. (Some make a hole in or 
near the bottom of the barrel for this purpose,) 





| Then pour on a strong new pickle, consisting of 


2 gallons of water, 1 quart of Molasses, 1 ounce 
of salt petre, to a barrel of 200 Ibs.) and such a 
quantity of salt as will make the brine strong 
enough to bearanegg. Should there arise a scum 
in the spring, pour of the pickle and scald it. 
When cold, putiton again. Care must be taken 
that the meat be not disturbed when taking out 
any, for use, and the beef should be constant! 
kept pressed down by a weight, so as to be al- 
ways covered with the pickle.—Fort-Plain Repub- 
lican. 





* Instead of the knives cutting obliquely (by a 
sawing motion) as in most straw cutters, those in 
this machine cut perpendicularly into the hay or 
straw, and consequently are far less liable to become 
dull by use, 
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Improved Stock. 


BY ULMUS. 


In this paper of 2lst November, is an article 
from the pen of the Rey. Henry Colman, copi- 
ed from the New-York Farmer, relative to my 
late proposition for importing some specimens of 
choice improved Short Horn cattle from Eng- 
land. 

Had not the article of Mr. Colman found its 
way into this paper, I should not have noticed it, 
2a I hold that in all subjects discussed by differ- 
ent individuals, the discussion should be continu- 
ed (unless removed by common consent there- 
from) in the paper where it originated. ‘There 
are sundry reasons for this:—In the first 
place, if an individual chooses to discuss a cer- 





tain question, he selects his medium of commu. | 


nication to the public. 


readers, it of right belongs to such paper to first | 


receive and publish the answers or arguments if 
any there be in the matter, and not subject it to 
copy them from publications at a distance, or 
compel its patrons to forego the perusal of the dis. 
cussion in case they do not receive that in which 
such answers may be published. 
next place, to much irregularity and perplexity ; 
oftentimes the interest of the subject is lost, and 
therefore should not be indulged in by those who 
wish to enlighten or instruct the public mind, I 
hay noticed several discussions lately carried on 
in this manner, though in different papers, which 
gave me much trouble to follow, and I could not 
but regret that the different writers on the sub- 


| 
| 


It leads in the | 


ject under consideration, should not have duly | 


considered the propriety as well as utility of con- 
fining their several disquisitions to the sume pub. 
lication. 

I hold too, that in all such matters, personal 
allusions and questions should be entirely kept 
out of view; and the subject matter be boldly, 
clearly, and independently discussed ; for it is 
only by discussion, fair and open, that truth can 
be elicited and improvement accomplished. This 
is the aim of Agricultural publications, and to 
that end should they be solely directed. A pro. 
mineut instance of what I allude to has lately 
passed, and as this paper had no part in, or rela. 
tion to the discussion, other than becoming par- 
ticepa criminis, as the lawyers have it, by copy- 
ing a part of the articles written, it may be pro. 
perly mentioned here. ‘The question originated 
with a correspondent of the Cultivator, as to the 
value of certain kinds of sheep for this country, 
which was pertinenly and intelligently answered 
by “R.” with a well written essay on various 
breeds of that animal in the same paper. 
article sorely offended the interests of Mr. Grove, 
who had a valuable flock of Saxons, aad who 
very unfairly charged “ R.” in the N. Y. Farmer 
with wishing to injure his, Mr. Grove’s, interests 


eee —— ee 


——— 


land Farmer, which has to be re-published by | breeders at the’ cattle fairs as th 


the Cultivator in order to a proper understanding 


of the subject; and so the discussions went on | 


_ Nocommunity, 


' 


' halting out of all roason, nodoubt to the annoy. , 
, ance of the writers, all of whom were sensible, 


tions. 


‘discerning individuals, and doubtless discussed 
tho subject with a single eye to thetruth of their 
. views on the question. 


cussions been carried on in connection in the 


Now, had all these dis. | 


. | 
paper where they first appeared, how much 


more valuable would they have been to its read. 


ers and how easy to copy into other publica. | 


Such interchange of sentiment I value 


.much when made in good temper. ‘They al. | 


, article of Mr. Colman. 


ways tend to improvement when conducted on 

correct principles and should be encouraged. 
But it is time to retire from this episode to the 

He says of the propo. 


sed importation, * ‘This is certainly a most com. 


Ifthe subject interest its | 


This | 


and the credit of his Saxons, by his general re- | 
marks on Saxony sheep, and praises of the South | 
Downs, * R’s” favorite breed. ‘his article of Mr. | 


Grove was partly republished in the Cultivator, 
and forthwith another writer in the N. Y. Far. 
mer takes up the gauntlet in favor of the Saxons. 
‘R.” has to make a rejoinder through the Culti- 


| 


vator~—“* 'T." comes to his aid in the New Eng. " 


But where is the necessi- 
ty of sending abroad at a very great expense, at 


mendable enterprise. 


some risk of imposition and some risk of loss, 


when so many animals of this kind, of the very | 


finest character and of undoubted pedigree, are 
easily to be obtained among us?” He then states 
that Dr. Hosack, on his fine estate at Hyde 


Park, has an excellent herd, and that many other 


herds of first rate Improved Short Horn cattle | 


are to be found and obtained in other states. 


I regret exceedingly that Mr. C. has not sta. 


_ their progeny entirely neglected, and of cons. 


Dec. 5, 1895. 


ee 


ey doin England, 
if | may so express it, of graziers 
or dairy men who pay high pre 


miums on superi. 
or excellence in animals. 


nee It is only here and 
there an individual can be found who will be 


stow any extra time and expense in the acquisi. 
tion of superior cattle, and in many instances 
the few animals that have been brought into the 
country by public spirited citizens, have languish. 


ed and died for want of care and attention, or 


quence rendered worthless. 


Besides this, where are those animals of the 


“first character and undoubted pedigrees” to be 


obtained in America cheaper than in England ” 
Look at the sales of Hare Powell, and other dir. 


_ tinguished breeders of Short Horns, of animals 


at 5, 8, 10 and 1200 dollars each! ‘These facts 
show not only that they are very scarce in 
this country, but that such animals are full os 
high if not higher with us than in England. 
And where too need there be such “ risk of im. 
position” in the character of the animals sept 


outtous? Has all good faith, integrity, and sa- 


|| gacity departed from England as well as Ameri. 


ted in whose possession these excellent herds 


are to be found, and how many choice animals of 


‘‘undoubted pedigree and the finest character” | 


can be picked up among these herds. I have for 


the last two years made great inquiry, and as yet | 
have been able to find very few of the description | 


of cattle spoken of—and I am more convinced as 
I continue to inquire, that the subject of choice, 


improved, Short Horned cattle is but little un. | 


derstood in this country. I have been into many 
cattle yards, and secn many very passable ani. 
mals, which their owners praised very much ; 


some even imported too, by sea captains, or oth. 


ers, Who knew nothing of the characteristics of 


_ we should not import them. 


good stock ; and they had even pedigrees, or sto. | 


ries to them, but not to be found in any Herd 
Book,or well authenticated register which would 
be recognized among’ skillful breeders in either 
England or America. 


Such instances I have 


ca? Do not our breeders of fine horses annu. 


ally order from England at enormous expense 


| most valuable horses, and are not their orders 
_ complied with in the most implicit good faith? 


Do not our merchants weekly order their mill. 
ions worth of merchandize, and does it not come 
as directly conformable to their orders? Most 
certainly ; and why cannot we order, or send as 
well for our cattle. I have never heard of im 
position when a proper person was employed to 
select them, and unless Mr. C. is prepared to 
prove that our stock is so plenty and perfect in 
this country that we cannot improve them from 
abroad, I think he gives no good reasons why 
I for one am as lit- 
tle fond of following the fashions or notions of 
England because they are English as any one, 
or indeed of any other country; but in all mat- 
ters where they are so evidently superior to us, 28 
their greater experience and attention thereto 
must of necessity cvuse them to be, it is the part 


_ of policy as well as magnanimity on our part to 


s 
' 


found in plenty, and they exist in almost every | 


county in our country ; and those not perfectly 
well acquainted with the subject may think this 
is al] that is desired, and that the possession of 
such animals is all that is requisite to improve 


the stock of the country to perfection! But this 


‘ — Be , \ 
is a very limited and superficial view of the ques. | 


tion. Indeed I have in former papers said so 
much of the high breeding and perfection to 
which these celebrated cattle ave been carried 
in England, that any one who has read those es. 
says cannot but know that comparatively, hardly 
any thing of the kind exists in America, and 
that good breeders of Short Horn stock are so 


** few and far between,” and their stocks from | 


which to select arc so meagre, we must of ne. 
cessity in America, be in a most imperfect state 
of improvement. It is therefore to the fountain 
head we must apply to obtain the most perfect 
specimens of these fine animals wherewith to 
unprove our own herds. 


improve from their experience, 


To tho munificence and public spirit of Doctor 
Hosack, Mr. Colman paysa just and well deser- 
ved tribute. ‘Two years ago I saw his stock of 
Short Horns, Alderneys, &c., and was much 
gratified at the sight of so excellent a herd. Yet 
I was ignorant that Dr.Hosack had bred any supe- 
rior animals for sale, and as for any establish. 
ments in Connecticut and Massachusetts, where 
animals “ combining every desirable property 0 
form and stock,” are to be found for sale, I am 
certainly ignorant of them, even after most dili- 
gont and thorough inquiry. ‘True there are in. 
dividuals who frequently advertise high bred Jm- 
proved Short Horn Cattle for sale; but on e%- 
amination it generally turns out that they may 


have, or not, as the case may be, 4 Bull or Cow, 


"with a herd book pedigree to swear by, and the 
remainder are all grade animals, such as half, 
‘three-fourths and seven-eighth bloods, Holder- 
4 ness, Devons, or some other outlandish creatures, 


i| 
li 


well enough in themselves if only called what 


| they really are, with stories to them instead of 
We have in this country ne competition of | pedigrees. ‘This I have generally found to be 








— 


| 


—_ ae 


ant ase 
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the case, although there are individuals who pos. 
seaa excellent animals, and who know their va- 
lue; and so knowing them, either hold them 
very high, or refuse to part with them on any 
terms. An intimate knowledge of these facts | 
has induced me to make an effort to get up an | 
importation of well selected Short Horns, for I 

hold them to be the best cattle known, and which , 
I am not without strong hopes will yet be con- 


summated. | 
As the subject of pedigree is so much, and of. | 

ten ignorantly, talked of by many who little ap. 

preciate its real value to breeders of good stock, 


I will relate a little instance of what passed un. | 


+ 


der my own observation. 


Last year she had an excellent calf which run 
with her during the summer, and in tlie: fall was 
a noble fellow—a farmer from some twenty miles 
distant saw him and wanted to get him to im. | 
prove his stock with, and we finally struck up a | 
bargain of some sixty dollars for the animal,which 
he gave me in a likely three year old colt. 
asked me all about the blood of the calf, which I 
very frankly told him was not perfectly clear ; 


but he had excellent points, and would doubtless 
| know how many they consume and what they | 


“Well,” said he, “ has he 
“No,” 


1 answered, “ Devons have not any registered 


produce good stock. 


ioe 


got any pedigree that you can give me ? 


pedigrees, and I can only assure you that he is | 
descended from good etock on both sides.” Yes; | 
but I shall let him out to my neighbors, and | 


they'll want to know all about his pedigree, and 
“Very 
well,” returned I, * you can be accommodated. | 
Here Mr. 
gentleman wants a pedigree for his bull; just 


I must have one to him, whether or no.” 





, (turning to my manager,) this 


give him one that will answer his purpose.” 





«Let mo alone for that,” answered , and forth. 
with he wrote him out a pedigree that would 
have astounded Diana, Hercules, and Cesar him- 
self to have defined. 
pose, and so long as the owner of the calf only 
liad something to amuse his neighbors with, it 
was equal to the Herd Book itself. Very like 
this are the pedigrees of many herds of cattle in 
Americn. Ubmus. 





Skinless Oats and Ruta Baga, 


BY H, MERRILL. 


Mx. L. Tucker—I have no other apology for | 
addressing you, than that I last spring procured | 
from Albany, two quarts Skinless Oats, (for | 
I sowed them thin in | 
erder to procure as much sced from them as pos- | 


which [ paid one dollar.) 


sible. On harvesting, I had 108 common sized 
bundles. J put them through my threshing ma- 
chine, and cleaned up six bushels and four quarts, 
Weighing forty-two pounds per bushel. I am 
inclined to think that one bushel seed will be suf- 
ficient for an acre, although I put on four of our 
¢ommon oats. 

I fitted one hundred and seventy rods of, say 
three-fourths clay, remainder muck soil, for 
Yellow Swedish ‘T'urneps, in the following man- 
ner, viz: 


Ploughed, dragged and rolled 1 day, $1,50 
After two weeks manured clay land 

1 1-3 days [2s., 2,00 
Next day ploughed, dragged and rolled, 1,50 


June 16, ridged 27 inches apart and 


I own a fine cow, | 
high in the Devon blood, but yet not full bred. | 


He | 


But it answered the pur. | 


sowed with machine, 








1,50 
1 lb. seed, 8s., put on 10 bushels lime 
as soon as Lturneps were out of 
ground, 2,25 
Sowing lime 4s., transplanting 12 rows, 
which on pulling could see no dif- 
ference from those sowed, 8s., 1,50 
Passing through cultivator } day, 12s., 374 
Thinning and dressing out, 4 days, 5s., 2,50 
Passing through cultivator 4 day, 12s., 
last dressing 2 days 5s., 1,62} 
Pulling, topping and securing, 2 men, 1 
team, 4 days 17s., 8,50 
Interest on land, 3,00 
$26,25 
Credit. 
By 810 bushels turneps, 20 cts., $ 162,00 
26,25 
$134,75 


| I have raised a small patch of Mangel Wurt- 
zel which have done well. 





render the quality of our native wools 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


unexcep.- 


_tionable. ‘There are many sections of our coun. 
| try, which are not adapted to the production of 


grain, but which are most excellent for pastur- 


_ age; and in such cases, nature herself seems to 
have pointed out the most proper means to be 


adopted in the culture of the soil. 


Too long 
have the farmers in such parts of our state, been 


| engaged in attempting the cultivation of wheat 


I would recommend to every farmer to take | 


your useful paper, and cultivate one or more | 


acres Ruta Baga. Very respectfully, 
H. Merrit. 


P. S.—I weighed and shut up sixteen hogs 


on the 16th September, and have been feeding | a farm ean do, is to convert it at once into a gra. 


them on steemed potatoes, and if you wish to 


gain in weight when dressed you can have it. 
Hounsfield, Nov. 18, 1835. H. M. 


Sheep and Wool Growing. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 


I have long felt a solicitude for the success of 


_ the wool grower, as his interest must be consider. | 


it 


| ed as intimately blended with our prosperity as | 


As an agricultural people, we should 
| aim at entire independence in all things which 
| our climate will admit, or our soil produce. The 
| five millions of dollars we pay to France and 
| England foi silks, is neither more or less than 


a tribute paid by us to their agricultural and 


| a nation. 


and corn; tolerable crops may have sometimes 
been raised, but as a whole their grain system of 
furming is a failure. Until grain commands a 
higher price than at present, to undertake to 
force its growth on uncongenial soils, must re. 
sult in a loss to the farmer; and he who, with 
the present lights of experience, and present 


_ prospects before him, persists in sowing wheat or 


planting corn, when he might cover his plains 


| with herds, and his hills with flocks, most clear- 


ly mistakes his true interests. It needs but lit. 
tle skill in arithmetic to show, that where the 


| average crop of wheat does not exceed from ten 


to fifteen bushels per acre, it cannot be raised 


with profit ; and the best thing the owner of such 


| zing farm. There is every probability that fine 


| 
: 
| 
| 


wool will continue to command a good price, 
since it may be, in our climate, considered one 
of the absolute necessaries of life, and not to be 
dispensed with; and with a farm adapted to its 
production, taking all things into consideration, 
the wool grower, or the dairyman, cannot fall 


, So far behind the wheat grower in nett profits as 


; 


some have imagined. 
In gettinga flock of sheep, much care and at- 
tention are requisite, in order that the breed of 


_ sheep and the quality of the wool may be of the 


! kind desired. 


There is at the present time some- 
thing of a controversy going on in this country 


| between the friends of the Spanish Merino, and 


| manufacturing skill, and which ought to be, and ° 


|] trust soon will be, dispensed with, or in other 
| words retained at home as so much productive 


} 


|| superior to the former. 


| 


the Saxon Merino. It isallegec that the former 


| are, as a whole, heavier bodied sheep, and in our 


capital added annually to the nation’s wealth. So | 
| the twenty or more millions we have yearly | 


| paid for the wool of Spain and Saxony, and the 
| woolens of England and France, should be 
» viewed in the same light, and considered a dis- 
| graceful burden, from which we should extricate 
ourselves as far and as fast as possible. 


turage of the hills, and the luxuriant meadows 


flocks of sheep, and as fine qualities of wool, as 
similar regions in Saxony or Andalusia ; or why 
the manufacturing skill and industry of our free 
citizens, cannot compete successfully with the 
spiritless artizans of the old world. ‘To expect 


time is required, capital and perseverance must 
be employed and exerted, and it is evident that 
these are now successfully used. The prices 
which all kinds of wool, more particularly the 
higher grades, have for a few years past com. 
manded, have justified the attention which has 
been paid to this brarich of farming, and is be. 
ginning to amply compensate those who long, 
and almost without remuneration, endeavored to 
introduce the best breeds of foreign sheep, and 








that all this can be accomplished at once is idle ; | 


of the northern states, cannot produce as good | 


' est could be sustained. 


country have proved the hardiest; while the 
wool produced from the Saxon breeds is clearly 
Reasoning from analo. 
gy, we should hardly expect that the assertion 
of the Spanish race of Merinos being the hardi- 
It is well known the 
Saxon breeds were derived from Spain in about 


_ 1770, and from the similarity of the soil and cli- 


} 


There | 
can be no good reason given why the rich pas. | 
| to our country. 








| mate in the north of Germany to ours, they may 


have been considered as acclimated with us on 
their first introduction from the Electoral flocks 
No wool in Spain can be found 
equal to that of Saxony, and it bears in England 
as well asin this country a corresponding price. 
As to size, considered with reference to the 
fleece, nature herself seems to have prescribed 
rules which are never departed from. Fine wool 
and a large body, or fine wool with a heavy 
fleece, have in all ages, from the time of the 
silky Tarentines of Columella, the fine Merinos 
of Andalusia and Castile, to the beautiful Eiec. 
toral flocks of Stolpen, been found incompatible. 
What has been gained in one point by crosses 
and mixtures, has invariably been at the expense 
of another. ‘I'he man, therefore, who wishes to 
select a flock of sheep, must understand his ob- 
ject before commencing. If the finest qualities 
of wool be his object, let him look out for the 


purest and least mixed blood. If he desires 2 
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large fleece, and plenty of mutton, he need be | ewes from four to five years old; the other of 


, : rect to shear | the weakest beasts under four or above five years 
mm scrupelons s but ist him not on) “~ «, old. The first was destined to produce a greater 
silky wool from the race of the Anakins. 5°) number of females than the second. After it 


far as our knowledge and experience extends, || was marked with pitch, it was taken to much bet- 
we prefer the Saxony kind of sheep; we have | ter pasture behind Panouse, where it was deli- 
ly to say, let others suit themselves. | vered to four male lambs about six months old, 
7 ane! ' - and of good promise. ‘The second remained up- 
On another point has there arisen some difference ‘on the pasture of Bex, and was served by two 
of opinion among wool growers—the relative | strong rams more than three years old. 
profits on flocks composed respectively of wethers 


or of ewes. It is generally admitted that the 


: > | which are in general stronger and better fed than 
clip from wethers is rather the greatest, and | those of the master, because their owners are not 


some have supposed that the wool was of a supe- | always particular in preventing them from tres- 
rior quality; but there is reason to believe that ( i 
on sority | tel ts tee bacende | closed, were’ mixed with those of the second 
er See ee : flock. ‘The result was, that the 
the wethers passed the winter in better order | Bales. Females 
than the ewes. Whentoo it is remembered that First SECLION GAVE... eee eeeeLDveeee eee 2d 
from 100 ewes, 75 lambs will, under ordinary _ — evesseness - yareres a. 
circumstances, be raised, there can be but little cae Se ee 
: hole t} In the first section there were two twin births, 
doubt, I think, that ewes are on the who e the all females; in the second and third there were 
most profitable, and of course should constitute | also two, three males and one female. 
a large part of the flock. ' Besides these very decisive experiments, M. 
As closely connected with this subject, we 
copy for the Farmer an article on the mode of 
obtaining a greater nuinber of one sex at the op- 
tion of the proprietor, which originally appeared 
in a celebrated French publication, the * An. 
nales de l’ Agriculture Francaise,” vols. 37-38. 
““M. Charles Giron, at a meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Severac, proposed to divide a _ 
flock of sheep into two equal parts, so that a 
greater number of males or females at the choice 
of the proprietor should be produced from each of ' 
them. Two of the members of the society of- | 
fered their flocks to become the subjects of his | 
experiments, and the results have now been com- 
municated, which are in accordance with the au- 


cattle, in which his succession producing a great- 
_ er number of one sex, rather than another, also 
‘appears. The general law in the matter seems 
to be, that when animals are in good condition, 
_plentifully supplied with food, and kept from 
' breeding as fast as they might do, they are most 
likely to produce females. Or in other words, 
when a race of animals is in circumstances favor- 
able for its increase, nalure produces the greatest 
number of that sex which, in animals that do not 
| pair, is most efficient in increasing the numbers of 
the race. But if they are in a bad climate, or on 
stinted food, or if they have already given birth 
to a numerous offspring, then nature, setting 
' limits to the increase of the race, produces more 
thor’s expectati males than females, Yet, perhaps,it may be pre- 
210 ations. 


: mature to attempt to deduce any law from expe- 

The first experiment was conducted in the fol- || riments which have not yet been sufficiently ex- 
lowing manner: He recommended very young | 
rams to be put to the flock of ewes from which 
the proprietor wished the greatest number of fe- 
males in their offspring; and also, that during | 
the season that the rams were with the ewes, 
they should have more abundant pasture than 
the other; while tothe flock from which the pro- 
prietor wished to obtain male lambs chiefly, he 
recommended him to put strong and vigorous 
rams four or five years old. The following ta- 
bular view contains the result of this experi- 
ment: 


the condition of the ewe.” 
Otisco, Nov. 16, 1835. 


Mangel Wurtzel and Carrots. 


BY O. P. 


W. G, 


Q. 


From the many articles which have appeared 


in the Farmer, highly recommending mangel 
FLOCK FOR FEMALE LAMBS. 

Age of the Mothers, Sex 
Males. 

TWO Veals,...eceeeeeeeeee ced, 


Three years,.......+..++++.16. 
POUT FONG: 00s ccccccccccceed 


of the Lambs. 
bemales, 


. 26 
» +29 
21 


was induced to try what success I should have 
_with it. Having a piece of land in good order, 
| having been fall ploughed, and previously well 
manured, I commenced by carting on some 
loads of long manure and ploughing it under, 
leveling it nicely, and covering with a hoe all 
_manure left uncovered by the plough. I mark. 
ed out the rows with a hand cart, two feet ten 
_ inches a part, dropping the sceds in the track 
and covering with a hoe. 


e+e ODIs 
Five years and older,.......18. 


7 
. 8 


BOs coves pe eceses 84 

N. B. There were three twin births in this 
flock. Two rams served it, one fifteen months, 
the other nearly two years old. 

FLOCK FOR MALE LAMBS. 

TWO years,..ceeccscsceseseeds 

Three years, 

Four years,...+......4. 


Owing to poor seed, 


| method of preparing the seed, but very few 
' vegetated. The after culture was very similar 
‘to that of common vegetables—occasionally 


F Total,..... wT, Tt | 
ive ears fT a ee be . . . 
y 4 : ste hoeing them. ‘The thinning process was attend. 


ed with little trouble, as we boiled the surplus 
| roots, tops and all, for greens, and found them 


yi SPEYE TTT TT te. PeeeeTen 
N. B. There were no twin births in this flock. 


Two strong rams, one four and the other five | 
years old, served it. excellent. 


The second experiment is thus related by the | Although the plants were so scattering, the 
author: M. Cournuejouls kept upon a dry pas- | crop made a fine appearance, and well repaid the 
ture, belonging to the village of Bex, a flock of | expense of cultivation; and if the proceeds 


106 ewes, of which 84 belonged to himself, and |! 
ra his aabmhes i eae tka end of vw | would not compare with the many crops report. 


ber, he divided his flock into two sections of 42 || &4 in your paper, yet considering this as an ex. 


head each, the one composed of the strongest poriment—that I had never seen the root grow- | 





. . ' 
The ewes belonging to the shepherds, which I 
| shall consider as forming a third section, and 


passing on the cultivated lands, which are not en- |, 


‘| Giron relates some others, made with horses and |) 


TEE ERSS 


a 


ing——they were such as to well satisfy me that 
this is a most valuable root—worthy of extensive 
cultivation. Cattle, hogs and shee 


are ve 
fond of the tops, A oe 


and although some cattle did not 
at first relish the roots, I have fed out sufficient. 


ly to convince me that they will not remain 





| useless on hand because nothing will eat them, 
\| 


I secured mine by digging a trench in the field, 
| and cordmg them three feet wide at bottom, one 
| and a half at top, covering them well wit) 
(earth, intending to feed them to sheep in the 
spring. 

Having a litile spare ground prepared for 
'mangel wurtzel, I procured two ounces of car. 
| rot seed, and sowed them in the same manner as 

the mangel wurtzel. ‘The space occupied was 
_hot more than two square rods, and the produce 
_ was judged to be twoand a half tons. ‘They were 
| uniformly large, from 12to 16 inches in length,and 
| 3to 5 inches in diameter, of a beautiful orange 
color. ‘These I also corded up in the field, de. 
signing them for spring feeding. 

Thus much for root culture. Of Ruta Baga 
I intend to say something hereafter. ' 


Respectfully yours, &c. Oo. Pe Q@ 





tended. M. Giron is disposed to ascribe much of || 
| the effect to the age of the ram, independent of | 


wurtzel as a root well worthy of cultivation, I || 





the peculiar season, or my ignorance of the best | 


East Bloomfield, Nov. 25, 1835. 


= : ee = 


From the New York Farmer. 
The Shakers— Pattern Farming.—The nearest 
approach to what may properly be denominated 
pattern farming,as far as my observation extends, 
is to be found among the Shakers. With two ot 


' these establishments I have been somewhat fa- 


miliar; one at Canterbury, N. H., and one at 

Hancock, in Mass. Toa mind pleased with ihe 
/most exemplary industry, sobriety, good order, 
_neatness, and exactness, nothing can be more 
| gratifying. Of their religion [ shall say nothing, 

farther than to remark that there must be some 
good ina religion from which so many good fruits 
arise.—Every man’s religion, except so far as he 
/may injure his neighbor’s peace, or disturb the 
public tranquility, is in my humble opinion, an 
affair entirely and exclusively his own; and on 
the same grounds; on which I claim freedom for 
| myself, | am entirely satisfied, that these upright 
'and peaceable communities should enjoy their 
liberty. But their industry, economy, neatness, 
'and good management are no where exceeded, 
_and above all praise. 

The farm, occupied by the community at Can- 
terbury, comprehends two thousand acres in one 
body, and five hundred in outlands, It is situa- 
ted on a high and broad hill; and the buildings, 
which are remarkably neat and commodious, are 
visible ata considerable distance. The public 
road runs through the centre of tie farm; the 
lots are well divided by good and substantial ten- 
ces; the gates are neatly painted, and the roads 
| kept in the finest condition. Their first object 
_ appears to be to raise for themselves a comiorta- 

ble, [had almost said, a luxurious subsistence ; 
/and beyond that the surplus is sold either in @ 
raw ot manufactured form, ‘Their grass fields 
are perfectly clean; not a stone, not a stump !8 
left standing, not a weed is suffered to grow by 
the wall side. ‘The land here is of an_ interior 
character by nature; cold, gravelly, and clayey, 





_and hard to work; but cultivation perseveringly 
| passing between the drills with a cultivator, and | 


and judiciously applied, have rendered it com- 
paratively rich and productive. 1 was curious to 
come at the amount of crops by some better au- 
thority than by conjecture ; and one of the prin- 
cipal Trustees was kind enough to communicate 
some facts, which I deem instructive. 

From a piece of grass land of twelve acres near 
the principal dwellings, they usually, and upon 
an average, obtain twenty-eight tons of hay per 
year; and in one year they obtained, accuratel 
ascertained, thirty-eight tons of good Englis 
hay. This land has been forty years upinter, 
ruptedly in grass; it is manured regularly a0 





copiously every eecond year, and a spike roller 13 





we eee IES I ee 


AND 
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sed upon it with great advantage in the spring: 
Their crop of oats this year, upon ten acres, av- 
eraged sixty bushels to an acre; and they spoke 
with approbation of the ‘i’artarian, or as some 
call it, the one-sided or horse-mane oat. ‘They 
have been many years in the use of the revolving 
horse rake, which they make with admirable 
neatness, pointing all the teeth with iron; and 
for the sake of cleaning the field after the horse 
rake, they use a hand rake, the head of which is | 


about five feet long, and which is made fast to | 
the handle by two long iron rods. Where the § 


crass is thin this rake 1s easily managed by one 
man, and a great deal of work 1s done by it. 


| tificial reservoir or head of water, which affords 
/ a supply for all their purposes; and this water is 

used six times before it reaches the foot of the 
| hill. They have on the stream a threshing mill, 
| saw mill, corn mill, bark mill, and other works. 
| Their threshing machine is of their own inven- 
| tion, and has evidently furnished the model of 
/many of the machines for which patents have 





} 
4 


J 


| and press great quantitics of culinary and medi- 
_cinal herbs, which are disposed of in different 


Their pig-stye is well wortha visit for the | 
neatness, yes, the neatness ofa pig-stye! and | 


tlie admirable and happy condition of its tenants. 


Their flock of sheep is comparatively small, | 


‘Twenty or thirty swine in clean swept styes, | 


whose average weight at killing time will ,be 
between four and five hundred pounds, isa sight 
which Parson ‘Trullive, in Joseph 
would have looked upon with ecstacy. 


The 


| yield of wool is over four pounds, but it is not 
_washed upon the sheep’s back, as they deem it 


Andrews, . 


whole care of the swine in one building devolves | 


upon one man, whose feeding tubs, and pails, and | 


dippers, and cloths, and brooms, were as exactly | 
arranged as in any lady’s kitchen. ‘The troughs 
are projected in front of the styes ; and are clos- | 
ed by a swingiag cover. 
fed, this cover is bolted down to the inner side of 
the trough, so that it may be cleaned, and the | 
food put in without any interference from the | 
hungry expectants, who are not suffered to come 
to the table until every thing is ready: when the 


When they are to be | 


swinging cover is raised and bolted to the outer | 


edge of the trough, to which they then have ready 


nuceess, 


venient I have ever seen, Intimacy commonly 
produces an attachment; and 1 was curious to 
know of the respectable old man, who took care, 


lL hope | have made this arrangement | 


jutelligible, as it is decidedly the most con- , 294 powers for facilitating labor that come with- | 


4 


it he did not become fond of them, and feel some |, 


reluctance to having them killed. Nay! nay! 
says he, from which [ was compelled to infer that 


the poor hog is actually beyond the pale of human | 


sympathies. Why is this? have they no vir- 
tues? ifthey have, they remain to be developed ; 
have they no moral sense? it seems to me noth- 


ing wh.ch approaches to it; in this respect they 


_ The floor or driveway is on the outside of the cir- 


' the same door at v- hich it enters, 
can stand on the floor and be unloaded at the |! 


appear to stand almost at the lowest round of the |, 
ladder in the animal creation; and last of all, | 


whether they have virtures of moral sentiment or 
not, they certainly, to use the current Yankee | 
phrase, “they certainly have no manners.” This 
seems to exclude them from all courtesy and 
compassion. I have only to add that the food is 
always cooked, and that the Shakers consider a 
portion of rye mixed with corn as very much im- 
proving their food. Their experience leads them 
to the conclusion that they would prefer to buy 


_ post or mastis erected, reaching from the ground 


rye at a quarter of a dollar more a bushel than | 
corn, to mx with corn in equal parts, than to | 


give their swine Indian meal alone, 
Their dairy is extensive, and in its interior ar- 


; out the highest gratification. 


' 


rangement is most admirable for its order and | 


neatness, ‘Their butter was very superior, and 


I fear, describe so as to render intelligible, but | 
by which the board on which the cheese is placed | 


is suddenly inverted by a spring, was ingenious, 
and made it easy to manage the largest cheeses, 


farms are literally pattern farms; models of | 
' careful, frugal, judicious, exact, neat, profitable | 


] visited at milking, one of their yards of forty or | 
fifty cows, whose appearance and product were | 


good. 
has been universally unfavorable to dairy pro- | 
ducts. 


In this part of the country, the season | 


A few years since, they obtained an im- | 


proved Durham short-horn bull, reputed of pure | 


blood, and a descendant of Admiral ; and a large || 


proportion of their cows are half-blood of his | 


stock ; but the cross has not been attended with | 


any particular advantage in respect to milk, 

‘They have various contrivances for facilitating | 
labor ; among others, by means of a windlass, a | 
swinging beam, and some large iron hooks, they | 
are able to take a load of hay, from the cart at | 
one lift, and deposit itin the mow. ‘Their situa- | 
tion afforded no natural water power ; but by | 


the erection, of adam between two hills, and 


turning several eprings, they have formed an ar- 





of Dishley or Bakewell sheep, which they are in- 


their cheese, | am told by those who can judge of | 
it, equally to be commended. A little contri | 
vance for turning their eheeses, which I cannot, | 


been taken out. 

‘They have a very fine vegetable garden, and 
raise a great amount of seeds for sale, and like- 
wise a botanical and medicinal garden ; and dry 


parts of the country to advantage, These estab- 
lishments are also managed with exemplary care. 


chiefly of the pure and mixed Merino. The 





injurious to the sheep. ‘They have a small flock 


clined to dispose of; as they consider them as 


| less hardy and not so profitable for their purposes 


as the Merino, I give these opinions of theirs, | 
which perhaps are mere prejudices, without com. || 
ment. 
The Shakers’ village at Hancock and Pitts- | 
field, Mass. is a smaller village than that at Can- 
terbury ; and their operations are chiefly confin- 
ed to providing for the subsistence of the family, 
to some few manufactures, and to the raising of 
garden seeds. In pointof soil, the location is not | 
very eligible ; but there are throughout the whole 
establishment the same order and neatness, the 
same admirable and ingenious use of the means 


in their reach ; and the same general indications 
of industry and good management, which ap- 
pear inthe formercase. The great object of ag- 

ricultural curiosity at Hancock, is their magnifi- |) 
cent stone barn, two stories in height and ninety }) 
six feetin diameter. The great mow is in the 
centre, and is said to be capable of containing 
between three and four hundred tons of hay. 


cle, and the team goes round and comes out at 
Several teams 


sume time. In the centre of this mow a large 





tothe roof. At the apex of the roof is a smal] 
cupola, Around this post, slats or strips of | 
plank are placed at a small distance from it, to | 
prevent the hay from coming in immediate con- | 
tact, and the hay at the bottom, being raised 
by an open frame fromthe ground, a perfect 
ventilation is formed, and the steam from the 
new hay is in this way eflectually carried off. 
Upon the whole, it is hardly possible for an ob- 
serving man to visit these establishments with- 
They have very 
great advantages in the amount of labor, which 
they are able to apply toany purpose, which they 
design to accomplish; and this labor is a most 
valuable capital, though they are not wanting in 


pecuniary resources, their honest gains being | 





carefully secured and managed. But they are 
at the same time entitled to the highest praise | 
for their good conduct and management. Their | 


husbandry. ‘They are an exemplary and useful | 
community ; just in their dealings; peaceful | 
and orderly in their deportment; wishing well to | 
all men. They contribute their full share in| 
bearing the public charges; and at the same | 
time they throw no burdens whatever upon the | 


public purse, and ask no favors ef the public be- 


| economists of the present day, could no where 
_ expect to see In more perfect operation the great 
_moral preventive check. To be sure, on the 
‘principles of the Shakers,the world must soon be- 
come a solitude; but there are counteraeting in- 
fluences in human nature amply sufficient to save 
us from all apprehensions of any such disastrous 
results. ‘The population of the world will go on, 
_and if, with its increase, happiness and improve- 
_ment will be extended, so also must poverty, 
misery, and vice prevail. This peaceful commu- 
nity will present a refuge to many, wearied and 
disheartened with the cares and perplexities of 
life ; will afford a favorable opportunity to’ other 
anxious and sensitive minds to cultivate, perhaps 
under very mistaken, though honest views, an 
extraordinary virtue, and a purity more than 


earthly ; will open its welcome doors to many a 
| friendless and houseless being, many a desolate 


and heart broken widow ; and throw its protect- 


_ing wing over many a fatherless child, and train 


him to habits of industry, sobriety, self-govern- 
ment; and moral purity. In all their good deeds 
and intentions, may the blessing of Heaven rest 
upon them. Whether they can sustain them- 
selves amidst the expanding and _ brightening 
light and the continual and extraordinary chan- 
ges of society, time only can disclose. Their 
extinction, to say the least, wouid be the loss of 


_ one of the best examples of general sobriety, in- 
| dustry, harmony, good order, and equity, which 


But I fear I may 


can be found in the world. ) 
1 had 


have traveled too far out of the record. 


_ designed to speak of them -— as an agricultu- 
1€ 


ral community ; and as suclrtheir management 


_ is in every respect an admirable pattern. 


Meadowbanks, Oct. 15, 1835. 








NEW YORK MARKET. 
Week ending on Saturday, November 28. 
FLOUR--The sudden change of weather, and 


|| the almost alarming news of the closing of the 


canal some weeks earlier than last year, togeth- 
er with the French news, has affected the market 
astonishingly. High as the artiele was last 
week, it has gone up nearly a dollar a barrel. 
| There is no doubt that a br? considerable quan- 
| tity of flour will be stopped on the way ; this, 
'with the knowledge that the southern crop is 
short, keeps our stock low, and the supplies be- 


| ing cut off from the west, holders are firm, and 


look forward for prices being firm. 

GRAIN—The supplies of grain have been 
unusually light this week, and the market 
keeps up much beyond calculation. Rye has 
advanced to 106 cts., and about 5000 bushels 
sold--New Corn quick at 81a85 cts, about 8000 
| sold --Old Northern but little here, sales at 106-- 
Barley advanced to 88a90 cts, and about 5000 
bushels sold. 


=_—- 
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1 List of Payments necessarily deferred 
till next week. 
Sheep for Safe. 
HE subscriber has for sale at his farm at East 
Bloomfield Center, 40 Bucks and about 500 
Ewes. They are from the finest floc. s of Dutchess 
county, and consist of full — Merinos and 
Saxons, and various grades of each. 
sna LEONARD THOMPSON. 
nov 21 f3t 
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Bloomfield Center, Nov. 19, 1835. 
Robbins’ Planting Machine. 


IT H this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom 

Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Turneps, Onions, 
and seeds of almost every description, can be plant- 
ed with more system and correctness than can be 
done in the usual manner of planting with the hand 
and hoe. One man may easily plant five acres a 
day, placing the seeds any given distance apart, 




















—_ simple protection. That there are some | 
ypocrites or knaves among them, is very proba- | 
ble; for what community 1s without its corrupt } 
mixture? but it is highly to their honor that no || 
general charge of this nature has ever been sub- 

stantiated ; and that the general character of the |! 
Society for honor, purity, truth, and justice, | 
strong as has been the tide of prejudice and su- | 
perstitioa against which they have had to con- | 
tend, has remained unimpeachable. The disci- 

ples of Malthus, and the benevolent politica, 


from two or more inches, and in rows two and a half 
feet apart, 

Machines can be had by applying te REYNOLDS 
& Batenam, Rochester; c N. Bement, Trea- 
surer of the State Agricultural Society, Albany ; 
Busnrop Buck, Lanesborough, Berkshire county, 
Mass.; and Danie T. Buck, Lowville, Lewis 
county, agent and propenses for making and vending 
said machines, at all of which places it is intended to 
keep a supply on hand, 


Lowvills. Noy, 24. 1235. new ©S-6m 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 








[From the Rochester Daily Advertiser of Nov. 24.) 


MEMORANDA OF THE COUNTY OF 
MONROE. 


The great sources of the prosperity of the city 
of Rochester having been briefly sketched in for- 
mer numbers, the prominent villages of Monroe 
County will now be noticed as fully as our mate- 
rials permit. Among the villages whose popula- 
tion and business contribute to place this county 
so high in the catalogue of the State, 

BROCKPORT 
Is one of the most conspicuous. The build. 
ings and improvements generally, in and about 


| 





: —_ 


“One saw-mill, 1 plaster mill, 1 clock factory, 
2 coopers’ shops, 3 blacksmith shops, 2 mill- 


wrights, 2 wagon and carriage shops, 1 plough | 


factory, 1 cabinet shop, 1 chair shop, and 2 paint 
shops; 2 


ww 


9 


and harness maker; 1 cradle maker, 2 joiners’ 


shops; 1 mason, | hatter’s shop; 3 tailor shops; | 
3 taverns, 2 groceries; 2 milliners’ shops; 1 tin | 


and sheet iron factory; 1 watch maker and jew- 
eler; 1 stave factory ; 2 butchers’ shops: 1 stove 
and hardware factory ; 4 dry goods and variety 


| stores, selling goods to the amount of $50,000 


this place, indicate the flourishing condition of | 


its business, as well as the good taste of its inha. 
bitants. The village is well laid out, and the 


| antly located, with buildings generally neat and | 


buildings chiefly of brick and stone, from two to | 


four stories high. 


The Canal passing through 


Brockport, affords an opportunity for considera- , 


ble forwarding business, and there are nine ware- 
houses. This village is nearly 20 miles from 
Rochester, near the west line of the county, and 
has a Canal Collector’s office. 
ter from Seth L. King, Esq., Collector of Canal 


mill; 1 store, selling $12,000 to $15,000 worth | 


on 


annually. ‘T'wo lawyers, 3 physicians, and be- 
tween 600 and 700 inhabitants. Village pleas- 
substantial. 

‘Two miles above Scottsville, at P. Garbutt’s, 
there are 1 flouring mill, with 4 runs; 1 plaster 


of goods; 2 blacksmiths’ shops, a cooper’s shop, 


2 joiner’s shops, 1 shoe shop, 1 tavern, Kc. 


The following let. | 


Toll, furnishes particulars of the business of | 


Brockport: 
“« Brockport, Nov. 16, 1835. 
‘Sir—In reply to your letter requesting in- 
formation respecting this village, I will state 


that, within twelve months, there have been pur. | 


chased here, 451,000 bushels of wheat ; and dur. 
ing the same period there has been purchased and 
shipped 45,000 bbls. flour, 415 tons ashes, besides 
large quantities of barley, grass seed, wool, &c. 


** In haste, respectfully yours, 
“EF. X. Beckwirn. 
“'To Henry O’Rettty.” 
The village of Mumford, in Wheatland, has 
about 300 inhabitants, 1 flouring mill, 1 saw- 


mill, 1 plaster mill, 1 brewery, and several me- 
chanic’s shops. 


W EST-MENDON— 
Nearly equi-distant from Rochester, Genesco, 
and Canandaigua, and 10 miles from the Erie Ca. 


| nal—situated on Honeoye Creek, with 60 feet fall, 


* There are in this village 12 dry-goods stores, | 


3 hardware stores, 9 grocery stores, 2 drug and 
paint stores, 4 shoe stores, 2 
3 carriage shops, 4 blacksmith shops, 2 saddle 
and harness shops, 2 cabinet shops, 2 carpenters 
and 2 turner’s shops, 4 milliner shops, 2 tanner- 


ies, 3 livery stables, 4 taverns, 1 cupola furnace, | taking to connect the village with the canal, by 


| a rail-road. 


1 threshing-machine factory, 1 plough factory, 
1 chair factory, 3 tin and sheet iron factories, 1 


ker shops, 4 tailor shops, 1 chandler shop, 1 coop- 
er shop, 3 paint shops, &c. 
“There are in the village 4 lawyers and 5 


| 


physicians—3 handsome churches, 3 select and 2 | 


common schools. 

* The Brockport Collegiate Institution has re. 
cently commenced, with about 30 students. ‘The 
building is of stone, 60 ft. by 100, and four sto- 
ries high above the basement. Had I more time, 
I might furnish you with other particulars— 
though perhaps I have already included some 
items such as you may not think proper to use. 

*“ Yours, &c. S. L. KING. 

“H. O’Reity.” 

SCOTTSVILLE. 


| mers, &c. 


| rock. 


| mills, one with 6 and the other 4 runs of stone; _ 
hat stores, 1 seed | ; : 
: _ 1 saw-mill, stave mill, turning and machine shop, 
store, and 1 leather store—in all, 34 stores;— | 


| 


16 of which is perdendicular over flint and lime. 
There are here two large stone flouring 


1 woolen factory, 1 furnace; an extensive ax and 
tool factory, built of stone, with three trip-ham. 
Large quarries of excellent building 
stone render building cheap; and measures are 


The late census shows a population 


_of 721 in West-Mendon. 
rifle factory, 9 warehouses, 3 butcher and 2 ba. | pa acta sees I 


PENFIELD VILLAGE 


Has also a valuable water-power—the Ironde-. 


quoit Creek passes through it, which stream is at , 
this point precipitated over a bed of lime-rock, 
| forming the “ Falls of the Irondequoit.” 


In the 
village of Penfield, there are 3 flouring mills, a 
forge, 2 cloth-dressing and wool-carding estab. 


| lishments, 1 oil mill, 2 saw mills, 4 stores, &c, 


Besides this, there are in other parts of the town 


| ° . ’ 
| of Penfield, 3 flouring mills, 2 for custom-work 
and 1 for merchant work, 5 saw mills, 3 tanne- 


| cloth-dressing establishment. 


ries, 3 asheries, 1 distillery, 1 fulling, carding and 
The town of Pen. 


| field borders north on the shore of Lake Ontario, 


The village of Scottsville is 12 miles south of | 


Rochester, near Genesee River, and has a consi- 


derable water power. It is in the town of Wheat. | 


land—a town whose staple agricultural produc. 
tion renders it well worthy of its name. Te 
annoxed statement shows the amount of business 
in Scottsville : 
“ Scottsville, Nov. 19, 1835. 

“‘Sir—There are in this village two flouring 
mills—that of Abram Ilanford having 4 runs of 
atone, and that of P. & I. Carpenter having 3 
Teas—manufacturing 35,000 bbls. flour annually. 








and westerly on Irondequoit Bay. 
The Irondequoit Creek is a very durable 


|| stream,and in passing through the village of Pen- 


field descends about 90 feet—affording an exten. 
sive water-power, a small portion of which has 
as yet been improved. This water-power has 
lately undergone a change of owners, which will | 
probably facilitate the improvement of its privi- | 
leges to a considerable extent. 


RIGA. | 
Two flour-mills, 6 saw-mills, 2 carding-ma- | 
chines and clothier’s works, (one with water. | 


power and the other with steam,) 3 wagon-ma- ' 


shoe and bootmakers’ shop, 1 saddle | 


| 
| 
; 


! kers, 1 cabinet shop, seven blacksmiths, 2 tanne. 
ries, 5 stores, &c. 

} me RUSH. 

i wo flouring mills, 4 saw-mills, 1 wool-cardine 
and clothing establishment, 5 stores, &c. , 

| GREECE, 

This town includes the village of Charlotte, 
at the entrance of Genesee River, which has had 
for many years considerable interest in the Lake 
navigation—several vessels being owned here, 
There are in the town 9 saw-mills, 12 blacksmith 
shops, 9 taverns, 7 stores, Ke. 


a — 
Phe villages of Pittsford, Fairport, Henriet- 

ta, Clarkson, Mendon, Ogden, Brighton, Par- 

ma, &c. are also in a very thriving condition. 


POPULATION OF MONROE COUNTY. 
The population of the city of Rochester 

and of the sixteen towns amounts to about 

FIFTY-EIGHT THOUSAN D—as follows: 


Townes, 

















Males. | Females. | Total, 
Brighton......... | 1514 | 1369 | 2853 
Ge obeedecnsnsecseaes 1059 892 | 1951 
SE cok nek vccbenas | 774. | 673 | 1447 
Dh 6uvenehectaes | 1144 | 1071 | 2215 
Mendon ........0006 ...| 1750 | 1663 | 3413 
UR Sie ect hkad -++| 1251 | 1183 | 2434 
yee rrr | 992 | 977 | 1969 
PU esccddseseceses 2481 | 2424 | 4905 
Ps 6s she ek abd ien 1150 | 1053 | 2203 
DIN 4 kes €606.6640000% 1872 | 1687 | 3559 
Riga err eT Tre. “erry ey 1066 | 839 | 1905 
Mc ssteweees base 1061 965 | 2026 
Ns 6.068 40 e600 1451 | 1233 | 2684 
PRN 60066 dss es0cees 1537 | 1453 | 2990 
GrO6GO. iccce Pere eerer: 173 1534 | 3265 
OT ee er ere 198] 1855 | 3836 
Rochester Ist Ward..... 1196 | 1076 | 2272 

2) Ward..... 1691 | 1623 | 3314 

3d Ward..... 1467 | 1425 | 2892 

4th Ward.....! 1521 1502 | 3015 

5th Ward.....| 1526 | 1387 | 2913 
Sn ae ..- 130205 127884 |5sus9 





i¢e-The dispa:ity in number between the 
sexes is remarkable in every town and ward. 
While eastern editors are deploring the lone- 
ly lot of the thousands of virgins who pine 
in single blessedness owing to the superabun- 
dance of female population in their vicini- 
ties, it seems that there are in this quarter 
some hundreds /ess of the fair sex than is re- 
_ quisite for preserving a due equilibrium, espe- 
cially in a manufacturing community like 
ours of Rochester. 





—— 


|Monroe Horticuliurali Garden & 
NURSBRY. 
Hii subscriber offersto the public 
a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
Gc. ¥ec. 
ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multieaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberr 
, by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
| native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
| sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
| duced prices. The subscriber has a large collection 
| of Green-House Plants of choice and select varie 
| ties, and in good condition. 


$F Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. 7 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
senesee Farmer. ASA ROWE. 





Greece, Monroe co, N. Y. Sept. 15, 1834. 





